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So far Dorothy had resorted to a definite defence mechanism in
face of the threatening dangers: she had intensified her narcissistic
self-assurance by a kind of abofness, and tried to understand intellec-
tually the sexual happenings that probably alarmed her in her new
surroundings. For this reason, Dorothy presented an interesting
theoretic problem. We knew that this rather intelligent girl, who,
however, had previously displayed no intellectual interests, had now
suddenly begun to read serious books and shown an interest in
sexual problems, perversions, etc. She believed that she did not need
to share her mother's, fears about the abnormalities of her friends;
her own objective attitude was supposed to protect her from the
danger of participating emotionally in these abnormalities. Was this
what Anna Freud4 calls a process of "intellectualization," that is to
say, did Dorothy's intellectual interests serve directly to check her
instincts, did she become learned and scientific because she was
afraid of her own sexual impulses? It is possible that a deeper
analysis of her psychologic life would lead us to adopt this inter-
pretation, but the impressions gained during our interviews do not
support it. We felt that Dorothy's emotional life had become rather
empty as a result of her devaluation of her girlish narcissistic fantasies
and of her disappointment in her feminine ideal and the object of her
first erotic experience. She tried to fill her life with something that
would secure her superiority at home (particularly in competition
with her brother), win her the respect of her gang, and, last but not
least, protect her against the real dangers inherent in the per-
versions and dark doings of the gang. Through her scientific
inquiries she could also gratify her curiosity without running the
risk of personal experience. For these reasons, though, we interpret
Dorothy's case as one of "objectivization" or "intellectualization,'3
and though the mechanism involved here was a defence mechanism,
we believe that it was directed not against instinctual dangers, but
against the real situation.

The dramatic character of present day social and political events
naturally affects the young girl's fantasy life, and there is no doubt
that the war we are living through influences the content of her
fantasies and strengthens her urge to realize them in action. How-
ever, at this point in our discussion we shall disregard the importance
of the war as a psychologic factor and devote our attention to the
young girl's personality as it develops under normal conditions. The
great majority of young girls still pass through a phase, of short or
* Op. cit.